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POEMS. 


TO   MY  MOTHER: 

ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

When  Fancy  decked  in  Hope's  bright  rays, 

And  rich  in  orient  hue, 

Whispers  the  joys  of  coming  days, 

Her  voice  still  speaks  of  you. — 

When  Memory  paints  in  colors  clear 

The  bliss  of  childhood's  hours, 

She  tells  how  o'er  each  bye-gone  year, 

Your  hand  still  scattered  flowers. 
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And  now  the  day  returns  again 

Which  warns  us  Time  has  wings — 

One  year  flown  hy — its  share  of  pain 

And  joy  another  brings  : 

Accept  these  pages — you  have  known 

Each  feeling  they  pourtray ; 

O'er  every  joy  a  charm  have  thrown, 

And  wiled  each  grief  away. 


15th  January,  1836. 


T.  T.  P. 


FROM   LAMARTIXE. 

(le  papillox.) 

Borx  with  the  spring  and  dying  with  the  rose, 
Winging  through  Heaven's  azure  paths  its  flight, 
Kissing  each  lovely  blossom  ere  it  close, 
Charmed  with  new  perfume,  filled  with  new  de- 
light, 
Shaking  its  downy  plumes  yet  young  and  gay, 
And  glittering  in  the  brightness  of  the  morn, 
The  butterfly  to  heaven  speeds  its  way, 
Light  as  a  sigh  on  Zephyr's  pinions  borne. 
So  Hope,  still  restless,  spreads  her  wings  to  soar, 
In  search  of  Happiness  round  Youth's  bright  skies, 
And  when  Earth's  pleasures  can  enchant  no  more, 
She  seeks  in  heaven  the  bliss  which  never  dies. 


FROM   HORACE. 

ODE  II. 

Seek  not  my  friend  the  knowledge  vain 
Of  future  hours — 

'Tis  Heaven  ordains  our  joy  or  pain, 
Patience  is  ours. 

Should  many  winters  o'er  us  sweep 
With  ruthless  hlast ; 
Or  now  o'er  yonder  foaming  deep 
Loud  roar  our  last, 

No  happy  moments  let  us  waste 
While  still  we  live — 
Prepar'd  for  death,  we  yet  may  taste 
What  Heaven  may  give. 


Then  let  us  not  of  Pleasure's  hour 
Th'  enchantment  lose, 
Because  the  morning's  opening  flower 
'Ere  night  may  close. 


LINES. 

Fair  and  sweet  are  the  early  flowers 
"Which  awake  to  the  touch  of  the  gentle  spring- 
And  fairer  and  brighter  the  sunny  hours, 
Which  the  softly-breathing  zephyrs  bring, — 
And  dearer  than  all,  Love's  dream  of  truth, 
When  Hope  shines  bright  on  life's  young  day  ;- 
Ye  sunbeams,  ye  flowers,  ye  joys  of  youth, 
So  fair  and  so  dear,  why  wing  ye  away  ? 


TO    C  *  *  *  * 

Ever  green  be  thy  path  spangled  over  with 
flowers, 

The  brightest,  the  fairest,  from  Pleasure's  own 
wreath  ; 

And  as  they  bloom  on  thro'  a  life  of  glad  hours, 

May  no  treacherous  thorn  be  found  lurking  be- 
neath. 

Ever  constant  may  love  and  may  friendship  be 

found, 
Still  closer  their  tendrils  around  thee  to  twine  ; 
And  base  were  that  cold  heart  indeed  which  could 

wound, 
A  spirit  so  fond  and  so  gentle  as  thine. 


FROM  MILLEVOYE. 

(la  fiancee.) 

The  sun  was  set,  the  moonbeams  shone, 

Round  paths  unknown  and  dreary  ; 

The  birds  were  hushed,  I  heard  alone 

My  courser's  footsteps  weary  : 

The  vesper  tolled,  as  in  a  glen 

A  maiden  home  returning 

I  met — and  asked  the  road  to  gain 
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The  towers  I  left  at  morning. 


"  Yon  pathway  by  the  hazel  bower, 

"  Amid  the  fern  and  heather, 

"  Will  bring,"  she  said,  "  in  one  short  hour, 

"  Your  weary  courser  thither." 

Her  voice  was  sweet,  tho'  sad — -her  face, 

Tho'  fair,  with  grief  was  shaded — 


I  reined  my  courser's  rapid  pace 
To  mark  that  young  cheek  faded. 

"  Thanks,  gentle  maiden,"  I  replied, 

"  But  you  unguarded  wander, 

"  Awhile  we'll  rest,  then  you  shall  guide, 

"  I  guard  our  footsteps  yonder." 

My  courser  to  the  hazel  bound, 

Her  path  to  shield  from  danger, 

I  sat  upon  the  mossy  ground, 

Beside  the  lovely  stranger. 

"  It  must  not  be,"  she  mildly  s--' 

"  With  you  I  may  not  tarr' 

"  In  me  behold  a  pligb*d  md' 

"  Whom  kinsmen  fc*cQ 

«  Eight  days  shall  -  me  gayly  drest, 

«  My  bridal  -lthl  dawmn§"- 

__«  Oh!  xet  me  then,  an  humble  guest, 

«  ^end  you  on  that  morning." 

«  Yes  !  come,"  she  said,  "  but  pity  me, 
"  My  love  he  was  true-hearted, 
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"  Plis  sire  forbade,  and  o'er  the  sea 
"  My  gentle  friend  departed — 
"  And  I  was  doomed  another's  bride." 
I  grieved,  her  words  retracing, 
And  from  her  side,  I  pensive  hied, 
My  courser  slowly  pacing. 


On  the  eighth  morn  to  deck  the  bride, 
A  cross  of  gold  I  brought  her, 
And  of  the  hermit  by  the  side 
^f  the  green  pathway  sought  her  : 

**ud  Lisette,  the  young,  the  fair, 
"  Where  a^u  j  ride?  oh  ,  thither?" 
Not  far,"—"  JQt  say>»__then  seek  ber  where 
Your  steed  now  stlirns  the  heather." 
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HOME. 

There   is    one  little  spot   on  this   comfortless 

earth, 
Which  enchantment  surrounds  with  its  spell ; 
'Tis  the  dear  little  spot  which  has  given  us  birth, 
Where  the  friends  of  our  infancy  dwell. 

When  the  mariner  welcomes  the  fast  rising  gale, 
Which  will  waft  him  from  some  distant  strand, 
The  thought  which  still  follows  his  dark-heaving 

sail, 
Is  the  thought  of  his  own  native  land. 

When  the  wand'rer  returns  from  the  rude  desert 

shore, 
Where  he  long  has  been  fated  to  roam — 
With  what  rapturous  joy,  all  his  miseries  o'er, 
He  welcomes  the  sight  of  his  home. 
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And  there  is  a  home  far  beyond  the  blue  sky, 
Where  each  pilgrim  of  earth  shall  repose — 
Where  the  tear  shall  be  chased  from  the  mourner's 

sad  eye — 
And  the  source  shall  be  dried  whence  it  flows. 

1828. 
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LINES, 

Cosi  trapassa,  al  trapassar  d'un  giomo, 
Delia  vita  ruortale  il  fior  el  verde. 

Tasso. 

The  leaf  which  is  greenest  on  yonder  fair  tree, 
May  perhaps  be  the  first  borne  away  by  the  blast, 
While  its  withered  and  aged  companions  may  be 
Still  found  on  the  bough  when  the  Autumn  is 

past. 
But  thou  wert  a  flower  so  young  and  so  fair, 
And  by  Heaven's  soft  breezes  so  fondly  carest; 
We  dreamed  not  how  soon  death's  cold  withering 

air, 
Of  the  warm  pulse  of  Life  was  to  rifle  that  breast. 

We  dreamed  not  the  sun,  which  at  morn  saw  thee 

shine, 
In  the  opening  splendour  of  youth's  colors  drest, 
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Was  fated  ere  evening  to  watch  thee  decline, 
And  sink  faded  and  wan  upon  Death's  icy  breast. 
Thy  friends  must  still  mourn,  but  yet  thine  was 

the  stream 
Of  Life,  in  the  season  it  flows  the  most  pure ; 
Thou  hast  sported  awhile  in  that  Life's  sunny 

beam, 
And  escaped  all  the  evils  that  Life  must  endure. 


June  13th,  1829. 
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STANZAS. 

Nous  nous  etions  mutuellement  promis  d'opposer  aux  coups 
du  sort  une  patience  calme;  dans  la  nuit  obscure  de 
songer  a  la  belle  aurore  du  lendemain :  a  chaque  colline 
escarpee  et  roccailleuse  que  nous  aurions  a  gravir  de 
penser  au  vallon  frais  qui  se  trouve  de  l'autre  cote.  Ne 
sommes-nous  pas  surs  au  moins  lui  disais-je,  qu'il  y  a  un 
vallon  onibrage  qui  nous  attend  et  ne  peut  manquer, 
dans  lequel  nous  trouverons  le  repos  ?  C'est  le  tombeau. 
Dans  tous  ces  nialheurs  de  la  vie  ou  les  secours  huinains 
ne  peuvent  rien,  cette  certitude  est  une  consolation. 

Nouveaux  Tableaux  defamille. 

When  lost  in  the  darkness  and  shadows  of  night 
We  wander  alone  and  forlorn ; 
We  think  of  the  bright  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
Which  will  stream  from  the  morning's  dawn. 

When  with  toil  we  are  climbing  the  mountains 

high, 
Which  impede  our  wearisome  way ; 
How  oft  for  the  sweet  distant  valley  we  sigh, 
WT^cJi     -aits  us  at  cIosp  cf  day. 
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"When  crossing  the  desert  of  trackless  sand, 
With  no  fountain  our  cruise  to  fill; 
We  muse  in  delight  on  our  own  fertile  land, 
And  we  think  of  the  murmuring  rill. 

And  so  in  the  sorrowful  hour  of  grief, 

Let  us  think  of  a  brighter  day ; 

Let  us  think  of  the  moment  which  brings  relief, 

And  drives  all  our  sorrows  away. 

If  the  clouds  are  so  heavily  fraught  with  woes, 
That  no  beam  can  pierce  their  gloom  ; 
We  know  that  ere  long  we  shall  find  repose, 
And  rest  in  the  silent  tomb. 

And  we  know  that  beyond  that  valley's  shade, 
Is  a  realm  were  no  woe  is  found ; 
Where  the  visions  of  hope  no  more  shall  fade, 
Or  the  voice  of  mourning  sound 

April,  1829. 
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LINES. 

Earth's  choicest  pleasures  are  but  born  to  die, 
Earth's  brightest  smiles  scarce  beam  in  passing  by, 
Shrouded  in  tears  and  borne  upon  a  sigh, 
So  fast  they  flee. 

The  rose  of  spring  ere  summer  must  decay, 
The  morning's  lily  fade  ere  noon  of  day, 
And  winter's  crystals  shine  to  melt  away, 
Even  like  thee. 

Thine  was  the  purity  of  winter's  snows, 
The  loveliness  of  spring-tide's  loveliest  rose, 
Or  lily,  whose  bright  leaves  with  morning  close, 
On  flowery  lea. 

Thou  too  hast  left  us,  like  the  morning  flower, 
Blooming  one  little,  short,  and  sunny  hour, 


///; 
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Left  us  on  earth,  to  seek  in  heaven  a  bower 
More  fitting  thee. 

When  fades  the  violet,  or  the  pale  harebell, 
The  Lark  and  Ousel  sing  its  wild  farewell, 
While  the  wood's  feathered  tenants  join  the  knell 
From  every  tree. 

And  we  thy  friends,  oft  as  returning  spring, 
Bidding  those  little  throats  again  to  sing, 
Her  flowery  mantle  o'er  the  earth  shall  fling, 
Where'er  we  be : 

Whether  by  forest  brake,  or  ferny  knoll, 
We  track  the  crystal  waters  as  they  roll, 
While  our  best  feelings  from  the  world's  control, 
Flow  on  as  free. 

Or  mid  those  scenes  of  life  with  action  fraught, 
Scenes  of  the  virtues  thy  example  taught, 
Where'er  our  footsteps  wander,  still  our  thought 
Shall  turn  to  thee. 
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Nor  shall  that  thought  be  one  of  doubt  and  gloom, 
Unfitting  us  life's  duties  to  resume, 
We  learn,  while  sorrowing  o'er  thine  early  tomb, 
What  we  should  be. 

What  we  should  be !  if  such  we  were,  oh !  then, 
Soothed  were  our  parting,  soon  to  meet  agen, 
Be  this  our  prayer, — In  worlds  beyond  our  ken 
To  follow  thee. 

March,  1831. 


/ 
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RETURNING  FROM   AN   EVENING 
PARTY. 

April  4th,  1831. 

Hark  !  Music's  sounds,  in  gentlest  tones, 

Along  the  chords  soft  murmuring  sigh, — 

And  voices  to  mine  ear  long  known, 

Join  in  the  rising  melody  : — 

And  why  at  notes  once  glad  and  gay, 

Starts  to  mine  eye  this  foolish  tear, — 

One  voice,  alas !  is  far  away, 

That  should, — that  once  did  mingle  there. 

That  once — how  lately — filled  the  room, 
This  very  room,  with  sounds  of  glee  ; 
Where  is  it  now  ?  the  dark  cold  tomb, 
Tho'  voiceless,  answers  solemnly  ; — 
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And  you  fair  mourner  whose  pale  cheek, 
With  grief  is  wan,  with  tears  is  wet ; 
Hers  is  a  woe  which  cannot  speak, 
A  heart  which  never  can  forget. 

And  can  the  dark  cold  tomb  then  hide 
That  form's  soft  grace,  that  voice's  tone, — 
Art  thou  indeed  Death's  youthful  bride, 
Who  here  too  bright,  too  briefly  shone  ? 
Hast  thou  so  soon  for  climes  above 
Left  scenes  where  joy  and  hope  were  thine  ; 
Where  admiration,  friendship,  love, 
Were  incense  offered  at  thy  shrine  ? 

Then  fare  thee  well !  altho'  no  more 

May'st  thou  return  to  Earth's  bright  bowers, 

Upon  futurity's  dark  shore, 

Thine  early  fate  must  soon  be  ours  ; 

Till  then  farewell  !  thou  bid'st  us  cease 

To  mourn  thee  in  a  happier  sphere, 

But  till  they  reach  that  land  of  peace, 

Forgive,  forgive  thy  friends  a  tear. 


/ 


22 
PROM   CHATEAUBRIAND. 

It  sinks,  the  bier  on  which  the  spotless  rose 
A  father's  hand  has  placed  in  sorrow's  hour, 
And  Earth  which  bore  ye,  over  ye  must  close, 
Young  maiden  and  young  flower. 

Ah  !  never  more,  Earth  !  send  them  here  again, 
Where  suns  and  tempests  exercise  their  power ; 
Where  ye  must  bide  the  blight  of  chill  and  pain, 
Young  maiden  and  young  flower. 

Thou  sleep'st  fair  girl !  not  thine  'neath  years  to 

bend, 
Not  thine  to  fear  the  noontide's  sultry  hour; 
Together  did  your  bright  fresh  mornings  end, 
Young  maiden  and  young  flower. 

See  !  to  the  tomb  a  father  comes  to  mourn, 
O'er  the  old  oak  the  clouds  of  misery  lower, 
To  see  ye  from  his  aged  roots  thus  torn, 

Young  maiden  and  young  flower. 


23 
FROM   CHATEAUBRIAND. 

My  Sister  !  how  does  remembrance 
Our  native  valley's  charms  enhance, 
And  joys  of  yore,  beneath  the  sky 

Of  France, 
Sweet  land  !  where  dwells  my  memory 

For  aye. 

Rememberest  thou  our  Mother's  smile, 
Which  made  our  hearts  so  happy,  while 
She  did  our  cares  with  tenderness 

Beguile ; 
And  we  of  hers  did  each  fair  tress 

Caress  *? 

Rememberest  thou  that  castle's  wall, 
Bathed  by  the  river's  rapid  fall, 
The  ivied  tower  too  in  decay 

So  tall, 
Which  told  the  hours  which  stole  away 

The  day  ? 
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Rememberest  thou  the  tranquil  lake, 
Whose  only  dimples  swallows  make, 
While  the  wind  scarce  the  reed  so  slight 

Can  shake, 
And  the  sun  setting,  pours  so  bright 

Its  light  ? 

Oh  !  who  will  bring  back  my  Helene, 
My  aged  oak,  my  mountain  glen  ? 
When  shall  we  meet  a  Mother's  eye 

Again  ? — 
Yet  still  to  these  clings  memory 

For  aye. 


25 
TO  E.  M. 

Upon  Life's  stormy  ocean  how  few  are  the  days, 
When  the  wild  breakers  sleep  in  unbroken  repose, 
E'en  in  summer  how  seldom  the  sun's  cloudless 

rays 
Shine  as  bright  when  he  sets,  as  they  did  when 

he  rose. 

But  the  day  that  we  spent  beneath  Belvoir's  proud 

towers, 
Could  boast  of  a  sky  by  no  cloud  overcast ; 
Enjoyment  encircled  those  fast-fleeting  hours 
Upon  which  we  now  muse — a  bright  dream  of 

the  past. 

And  oft  shall  we  pause  upon  Life's  toilsome  way, 
In  fancy's  bright  colors  past  scenes  to  renew ; 
While  memory  rests  on  the  joys  of  that  day 
"Whose  cup  of  enchantment  we  tasted  with  you. 

July,  1829. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER 
DAWSON,  Esq.  M.  P. 


Occasioned  by  over-fatigue  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 


Weep  Erin  !  weep ! — the  bitter  tear 
Shall  long  thy  swelling  eyelid  fill, 
As  o'er  thy  chosen  patriot's  bier, 
In  silent  grief  thou  mournest  still ; 
Yes !  he  the  generous  and  the  brave, 
Thy  dauntless  Son  has  ceased  to  be, 
Resolved,  resigned,  his  life  he  gave, 
That  thou  and  Albion  might  be  free. 

Yes  weep !  for  never  never  more, 
Shalt  thou  behold  that  chosen  son  ; 
Far  from  his  native  verdant  shore 
He  died,  to  aid  the  cause  he  won. — 
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Yes !  gallant  Dawson,  Erin  sent 
Thee  forth,  her  sons  from  chains  to  save, 
And  Britain  joins  the  loud  lament, 
That  bursts  o'er  thine  untimely  grave. 

July,  1831. 
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TO  SAPPHO. 

Loveliest  of  visions  !  for  no  dream, 
Was  ever  yet  so  bright,  so  fair, 
The  lover's  pride,  the  poet's  theme, — 
Oh !  how  shall  they  with  thee  compare, 
The  softness  of  that  changing  look, 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  gay  to  grave, 
That  pleading  gaze  what  heart  can  brook, 
Nor  grant  those  eyes  the  boon  they  crave. 

I  ask  not  how  the  spirit  came 
Which  round  thee  throws  its  magic  charm, 
But  oh !  may  He  who  gave  the  flame, 
Still  guard  thee  gentlest  one  from  harm : 
May  the  deep  lustre  of  that  eye 
Shine  on,  nor  know  the  bitter  tear 
Which  with  its  pang,  too  frequently 
Awaits  the  best,  the  holiest  here. 
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Still  may  that  voice  whose  gentle  tone 
Yet  vibrates  upon  Memory's  ear, 
Awake  to  happiness  alone, 
Nor  know  the  notes  of  woe  and  fear ; 
Or  if  it  be  thy  harsher  doom, 
To  share  man's  common  destiny, 
May  a  path  lead  thee  thro'  the  tomb 
To  brightest  immortality. 


July  21,  1831. 
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SCRAPTOFT  CHURCH  YARD. 

In   Life's  bright   morn,    with  youth  and  hope 

elate, 
Trusting  to  fortune  and  defying  fate, 
We  little  think  on  evils  which  await 
Our  coming  hours. 

Like  insects  borne  on  Springtide's  balmy  wind, 
The  past  unknown,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
We  view  Life's  roseate  paths  and  start  to  find 
Thorns  with  the  flowers. 

Yet   say,   oh !    ye  who  thro'  those  paths  have 

roved, 
Ye  who  have  danced,  and  sported,  laughed,  and 

loved — 
Say  in  your  various  moments,  have  ye  proved 
Unmixed  delight? 
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Without  its  dregs,  could  ye  the  goblet  drain ? 
The  smile  ye  won  had  it  no  trace  of  pain  ? 
And  Life's  gay  joys,  have  ye  not  found  them  vain 
Yet  wept  their  flight '? 

If  Time  brought  blessings,  has  it  not  bereaved 
Your   hearts  of  joys  in  which  they  most   be- 
lieved ? 
And  if  Hope  charmed,  has  not  its  dream  deceived 
As  frequently? 

Then  here  upon  this  spot  of  holy  ground, 
Where  humble  peasants'  tombs  are  reared  around, 
And  winds  of  Autumn  breathe  in  solemn  sound 
Their  Elegy  ; 

Oh !  let  us  think  how  soon  the  toil,  the  din, 
The  noisy  passions  of  this  world  of  sin 
Shall  all  be  hushed,  and  we  shall  sleep  within 
As  still  a  grave  ; — 
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How  soon  each  earthly  care  and  sorrow  o'er, 
Hushed  every  wish  which  once  our  bosoms  bore, 
We  too  shall  stand  upon  that  awful  shore, 
Where  all  the  brave, 

The  wise,  the  holy,  charitable,  pure, 
Of  ages  gone,  shall  meet  again  secure 
In  bright,  in  peaceful  homes,  which  shall  endure 
Eternally. 

Tho'  ours  no  virtue  fit  to  blossom  there, 
Yet  while  thus  musing,  may  our  spirits  dare, 
To  breathe  thy  single,  deep,  and  fervent  prayer, 
Humility  ! 

That  when  with  trials  too  our  hearts  have  striven, 
Our  faults  may  die  with  us  and  be  forgiven  ; — 
Our  kind  our  better  nature  rise  to  heaven, 
From  follies  free. 

Dec.  1831. 
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TO  MAN-IE. 

My   child!    oh!   what   is  like  thee  my  sweet 

flower ! 
The  rosebud  bursting  fresh  at  morning's  hour  ? 
The  lily  drooping  to  the  summer's  shower, 
Or  violet  wild  ? 

Each  is  like  thee — the  rose  is  like  thy  face, 
The  lily,  emblem  of  thy  native  grace  : 
But  something  more  than  these,  in  thee  I  trace, 
My  sportive  child  ! 

Something  beyond  mute  nature's  ample  store, 
More  precious  than  the  Miser's  glittering  ore, 
Or  Alchemy's  wild  dreams  of  golden  lore, 
Is  thy  young  heart. 
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Yes  !  I  have  seen  thee,  when  in  gayest  mood, 
That  little  heart  the  moment's  bliss  withstood, 
And  to  be  true  thro'  duty's  trial  could 
With  pleasure  part. 

Such  was  the  virtue,  hallowed,  rare,  which  gave 
The  Patriot  power  his  native  land  to  save ; 
Which  in  all  ages  formed  the  wise,  the  brave — 
Earth's  chivalry  : — 

And  it  will  guard  thee,  tho'  the  path  thou  tread 
With  thorns  and  treacherous  snares  be  thickly 

spread ; 
But  oh !  may  Life's  wild  storms  on  thy  fair  head, 
Fall  tenderly. 

'Tis  well,  thou  canst  not  know  my  boding  fears 
For  sorrows  crowding  on  thy  coming  years ; — 
My  fair  one  !  thou  wert  born  for  smiles,  not  tears, 
Such  be  thy  fate. 
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Long  be  the  gay,  blithe  hours  of  childhood  thine, 
The  sun  of  youth  unclouded  on  thee  shine, 
And  Love  and  Friendship  still  around  thee  twine, 
Whom  none  shall  hate  ; 

And  oh  !  may  neither  thy  fond  heart  deceive 
With  visions  bright  which  woo,  but  quickly  leave 
Anguish  behind  them — may  both  ever  weave 
Thy  web  of  bliss ; 

And  long  may  we  behold  thee  my  fair  child — 
Thy  laughing  eyes  and  graceful  frolics  wild, — 
For  Heaven  !  of  such,  the  happy,  pure,  and  mild, 
Thy  kingdom  is. 

February,  1832. 
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FROM  LAMAETINE. 

(le  soir.) 

Beneath  the  evening's  quiet  sky, 
Seated  on  yonder  rocky  height, 
Thro'  fields  of  air  in  fancy's  eye 
I  track  the  silent  car  of  night. 

As  melt  the  horizon's  mists  away, 
The  star  of  Love  is  faintly  seen 
To  shed  her  soft  and  varying  ray, 
And  silver  o'er  the  mossy  green. 

The  hreezes  on  the  lonely  ear 
Murmur  amid  the  beechen  gloom, 
And  spirits  freed  from  earth's  dull  sphere 
Are  dancing  round  their  rustic  tomb. 
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The  Queen  of  niglit,  high  riding  now 
In  Heaven's  vault,  is  shining  bright ; 
And  on  my  cold  and  pensive  brow 
She  pours  her  melancholy  light. 

Reflected  brightness  of  the  day, 
Say  does  thy  softened  influence  come 
To  cheer  my  spirit  with  its  ray, 
And  break  the  icy  spell  of  gloom  ? 

Or  com'st  thou  from  some  brighter  clime, 
Where  happier,  purer  spirits  dwell ; 
The  unknown  mysteries  of  time 
To  darker  worlds  below  to  tell  ? 

Or  does  thy  bright  beam  pierce  the  night 
To  cheer  the  bending  child  of  woe, 
And  o'er  his  path  a  tranquil  light, 
A  momentary  charm  to  throw  ? 

Comest  thou  to  bless  the  pilgrim  worn 
By  life's  laborious,  rugged  way  ? 

E 
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Say !  is  thy  light  the  rising  dawn 
Of  Heaven's  bright  eternal  day  ? 

My  heart  expands  beneath  thy  beam, 
My  spirits  feel  thy  mild  controul ; 
On  parted  friends  I  fondly  dream — 
Soft  radiance  !  canst  thou  be  their  soul  ? 

Perhaps  those  long-loved  forms  may  glide 
Gently  along  the  leafy  grove, 
And  fancy  paints  them  at  my  side, 
Bright  with  the  orient  hues  of  Love. 
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Oh !  if  to  earth  your  course  ye  bend, 
Hither  blest  shadows  still  repair  ; 
My  evening  path  each  night  attend, 
And  kindly  thus  my  musings  share. 

And  as  the  dews  at  evening  hour 
Restore  the  freshness  of  the  grove  ; 
On  my  exhausted  spirits  pour 
The  balmy  dew  of  peace  and  love. 
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But  no !  the  horizon  mistier  grows, 
Heaven's  deepest  blue  is  seen  no  more,- 
And  thy  faint  beam  no  longer  glows, 
But  all  is  darkness  as  before. 
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TO  

When  last  I  saw  thee,  happier  hours 
W  ere  thine,  in  youth's  gay  early  morning ; 
Hope  smiled  on  Pleasure's  opening  flowers 
Which  seemed  thine  onward  path  adorning. 
Beneath  the  rays  of  joy's  bright  smile, 
How  calm  was  life's  unbroken  river  ; 
And  thou  did'st  seem  to  trust  it,  while 
It  promised  thus  to  flow  for  ever. 

For  ever!  in  a  world  like  this, 

Of  patience,  duty,  and  of  trial, 

How  dare  we  dream  eternal  bliss, 

"When  virtue  is  but  self-denial  ? — 

The  flowers  which  hail  the  opening  day. 

Their  budding  beauties  to  discover 

With  noontide's  ray,  must  fade  away — 

Are  Life's  young  dreams  less  quickly  over. 
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Here  Virtue  still  must  bend,  and  mourn, — 
Seldom  are  hers  the  paths  of  pleasure : 
Oft  from  her  side  rude  fate  has  torn 
Her  every  hope,  her  every  treasure ; 
And  thou,  like  her,  as  bright,  as  pure, 
Thy  day  of  hope  knew  no  to-morrow, — 
For  thou  like  others  must  endure 
Thy  share  of  earth,  thy  share  of  sorrow. 

Calm,  bright,  like  hers  thy  placid  brow, 
Not  gay,  as  in  a  happier  season, 
For  resignation  smooths  it  now, 
And  mild  Religion  led  by  reason, 
Wakens  thy  smile  for  climes  above, 
Where  friends  once  met,  are  never  parted, 
And  bids  thee  still  breathe  peace,  and  love, 
Where  others  had  been  broken-hearted. 
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TO  MISS  CAROLINE   **** 

A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY. 

Would  you  then  my  poor  pen  engage, 
To  scribble  something  on  your  page ; 
And  shall  I  offer  counsel  sage, 

My  Carie  ? 

Then  let  not  truth  thine  ear  offend, 
For  trust  me  never  truer  friend, 
Or  Bard  sincerer  sonnet  penned, 

My  Carie ! 

Thy  little  heart,  not  yet  it  knows 
The  dread,  far  less  the  sense  of  woes  ; 
Nor  that  thorns  lurk  where  blooms  the  rose, 

My  Carie  ! 
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Long  may  such  ignorance  be  thine  ; 
Long  the  bright  scene  around  thee  shine ; 
And  late  may  childhood's  joys  decline, 

My  Carie ! 

But  then  when  comes  that  awful  day, 
As  come  it  must,  when  sport  and  play 
And  merriment,  must  pass  away, 

My  Carie  ! 

And  thou  must  feel  the  cold  world's  chill, 
And  other  thoughts  thy  heart  must  fill ; 
And  artless  grace  be  changed  for  skill, 

My  Carie ! 

And  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  a  child, 
And  cannot  smile,  as  then  you  smiled, — 
Oh !  be  not  by  the  world  beguiled, 

My  Carie ! 

Remember  then  the  way  to  please 
Is  to  retain  thy  native  ease ; 
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Nor  seek  the  power  to  shine  or  teaze, 

My  Carie ! 

Rut  make  affection  still  thy  guide, 
Nor  let  the  flattering  world  divide 
Thee,  from  the  friends  thy  heart  has  tried, 

My  Carie  ! 

The  friends  who  watched  thine  infant  hours. 
Who  strewed  thy  childhood's  path  with  flowers, 
Who  decked  for  thee  youth's  fairy  bowers, 

My  Carie  ? 

Then  prized  by  all  the  good  and  wise, 
Weakness  and  folly  still  despise ; 
And  Earth  to  thee  be  Paradise, 

My  Carie ! 

July  17,  1832. 
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FRAGMENT  FROM  FILICAIA. 

So  dearly  do  I  love  the  nature  wild 

Of  these  uncultured  solitary  hills, 

Mine  eye  untired,  unsated  ever  fills 

My  longing  spirit,  with  their  aspect  mild  ; — 

Here  buds  the  early  flower,  and  here  distils 

Bright  Heaven  its  brightest  dew,  and  here  pure 

rills 
Quench  our  fierce  thirst,  a  mirror  undefiled  ; 
The  remnant  of  my  days,  I  here  would  dwell, 
And  of  those  thoughts  my  mind  might  make  her 

own, 
Choose  which  to  prune,  and  nourish,  which  to 

quell, — 
And  for  past  errors,  pensive  and  alone, 
While  every  trunk  their  history  should  tell, 
Bathed  in  sad  tears  with  penitence  atone. 
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SONNET  TO  A  SNOWDROP. 

Emblem  of  Purity !  the  year's  first  flower, 
Called  forth  from  tyrant  winter's  icy  hreast, 
By  the  mild  magic  of  the  vernal  shower, 
By  springtide's  earliest  gleam  of  sunshine  hlest ; 
Like  Freedom  smiling  first  from  despot  power, 
A  ray  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  opprest — 
Such  art  thou,  little  flower  !  soon  doomed  to  fade, 
Thou  tellest  of  bright  hours  not  thine  to  see, 
When  warmer  suns  shall  cheer  the  mossy  glade, 
And  winter's  chilling  breeze  shall  banished  be, 
Nor  longer  make  the  opening  buds  afraid 
To  blossom  freely  forth  ; — so  Liberty, 
In  its  young  hour  a  prey  to  every  blast, 
Foretells  a  day  of  light  which  shall  for  ever  last. 
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SONNET. 

The  day  returns,  and  two  long  years  have  brought 

To  those  who  lost  thee,  no  forgetfulness, 

Tho'  Time  perchance  has  softened  their  distress ; 

Yet  even  I,  with  the  returning  thought 

Of  one  so  fair,  so  early  lost,  have  caught 

The  sorrowful  infection,  altho'  less 

Perchance,  than  all  who  loved  thee  was  I  taught 

Thy  sweet  perfections  to  admire  and  bless : — 

I  scarcely  knew  to  lose  thee,  but  may  they 

To  whom  thou  wast  a  blessing,  not  a  dream, 

They  from  whose  hearth  and  home  thou'rt  past 

away, 
Leaving  thy  vacant  place,  have  strength  to  deem 
Death  the  dark  portal  to  a  brighter  day, 
And  heaven  the  ocean  to  Life's  troubled  stream. 

21st  Nov.  1832. 
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SONNET  TO  C  *  *  *  *  WALTZING  WITH 

HER. 

There  is  a  pensive  stillness  in  thine  air, 

A  gentle  spirit  beaming  in  thine  eye, 

Which  tells  me  that  thy  thoughts  they  are  not  here, 

Alas  !  within  a  friend's  young  grave  they  lie — 

A  friend's,  a  more  than  sister's,  who  did  share 

Thy  every  thought,  how  dear,  how  soon  to  die  ; 

Mine  arm  is  round  thee,  whirling  thee  along 

The  rapid  mazes  of  the  circling  dance, — 

But  not  the  hurried  step,  gay  scene,  bright  throng, 

Can  chace  the  mournful  thoughts  which  shroud 

thy  glance ; 
And  I,  who  know  to  whom  those  thoughts  belong, 
I  were  the  last  to  wake  thee  from  thy  trance 
Fair  girl !  for  she  whom  Death  from  us  has  torn, 
Was  one  whom  none  could  know,  and  cease  to 

mourn. 


December,  1832. 
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Hail  to  thy  sunbeams  'wakening  power,  sweet 

May, 
Thy  warbling  birds,   soft  gales,  and  breathing 

flowers ; 
But  why  on  thy  first  dawn,  thine  oft  sung  day, 
Si°-h  the  sad  winds,  while  rain  invades  thy  bowers; 
Why  wait  th'  unwilling  Zephyrs  ?  why  delay 
The  expected  blossoms  of  thy  sunny  hours '? 
Oh !  thus  for  one  her  mourning  Nature  wears, 
Who  loved  each  springing  flower  and  woodland 

song ; 
Tho'  pain  was  hers,  calm  thro'  this  vale  of  tears 
She  passed, — in  her  own  gentle  spirit  strong; 
This  day  had  she  completed  nineteen  years  ; — 
But  no !  she  sleeps,  the  peaceful  dead  among; 
Sweet  May !  no  more  we  chide  thy  ling'ring  bloom, 
Thou  wakest  the  world,  but  canst  not  cheer  the 

tomb. 

May  1st,  1833. 
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TO  L  *  *  * 

Feiend  of  my  early  years!  to  thee, 
Each  joy,  each  grief  is  known, 
Which  o'er  my  path  alternately, 
Has  light  and  shadow  thrown ; 
For  often  in  these  peaceful  howers, 
Since  childhood's  guileless  day, 
In  joint  pursuits  our  rapid  hours 
Have  blithely  sped  away. 

The  crowded  town,  the  greenwood  shade, 

The  dance  in  festal  hall, 

The  canter  thro'  the  forest  glade, 

Thy  image  still  recall ; 

With  thee  too  'neath  a  foreign  sky, 

New  scenes,  new  friends  I  proved, 

And  both  were  dear,  but  could  not  vie, 

With  those  I  long  had  loved. 
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And  more  than  this,  we  too  have  bent, 
O'er  the  sepulchral  urn, 
And  wept  o'er  friendship  as  it  went 
To  shores  whence  none  return ; 
And  tho'  the  world  may  soon  forget 
Those  friends  so  true,  so  fair, 
Long  in  our  memories  brightly  set, 
Their  image  we  shall  share. 

Till  we  too  meet  them,  in  that  clime, 

Where  every  tear  is  dry, 

O'er  thee  my  gentle  friend,  may  time, 

On  downy  pinion  fly ; 

And  still  thro'  youth,  thro'  age  till  then, 

My  flattering  heart  would  fain, 

Trust  to  thy  friendship,  warm  as  when 

We  wandered  by  the  Seine. 
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LINES. 


Rifatto  si,  come  piante  uovelle 
Rdnovellate  di  novella  fronda. 

Dante. 


The  flowers  of  the  springtide  are  faded  and  gone, 
The  Summer  is  passing,  and  Autumn  creeps  on ; 
The  violet  and  primrose  long  parted  are  they, 
And  the  rose  and  the  lily  are  fading  away. 

Soon,  soon,  shall  I  seek  thee,  my  favorite  bower, 
In  the  gloom  and  the  stillness  of  Autumn's  late 

hour; 
I  shall  mourn  for  the  blossoms  which  bloomed 

round  my  cell, 
And  for  Winter's  long  night,  I  shall  bid  them 

farewell. 
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So    has   childhood    departed    with  joy's  gayest 

flowers, 
So   quickly  are   passing  my    youth's   brightest 

hours  ; 
The  young  and  the  lovely,  long  parted  are  they, 
And  those  who  survived  them  are  fading  away. 

How  soon  may  new  hope  from  my  path  too  be 

fled, 
Or  only  cling  vainly  around  the  cold  dead ; 
I  shall  mourn  for  the  friends  with  whom  love 

must  still  dwell, 
And  for  Death's  gloomy  night  I  shall  bid  them 

farewell. 

But  the  spring  shall  return,  and  again  each  young 

flower, 
In  beauty  shall  blossom  around  my  loved  bower ; 
I  shall  find  the  sweet  violet,  the  lily,  the  rose, 
Springing  lovelier    and  sweeter    from    "Winter's 

thawed  snows. 
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And  shall  then  the  hest  and  the  loveliest  alone, 
Sleep  for  ever  in  death,  unrememhered,  unknown ! 
No !  again  shall  we  find  them,  again  shall  they 

bloom, 
More  lovely  refreshed  by  the  night  of  the  tomb. 


June,  1833. 
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IL  MIO  POVERO  CANE. 

I  spoke  to  thee — but  started  when 

My  footsteps  drawing  near, 

I  called  thee  by  thy  name  again, 

And  found  thou  could'st  not  hear ; — 

So  easy  lay  thy  little  head 

I  could  not  deem  that  thou  wast  dead. 

I  patted  thee — but  oh  !  how  cold 
That  chill  touch  met  my  hand, — 
How  mournfully  its  greeting  told 
That  power  which  none  withstand  :— 
It  told  me  Spring's  returning  bloom 
Would  blossom  on  my  fav'rite's  tomb. 

E'en  now  returns  that  flowery  spring, 
Fourteen  bright  years,  how  soon  they  fly- 
Bearing  on  Time's  relentless  wing, 
Youth,  beauty,  health,  and  energy. — 
So  long  to  us  hast  thou  been  dear, 
Who  now  liest  cold  and  lifeless  here. 
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And  thro'  those  years,  tho'  joy  and  woe, 

Alternately  they  came, 

And  many  a  friend  became  a  foe, 

We  found  thee  still  the  same  ; 

And  all  the  memory  of  those  years 

Comes  gushing,  with  these  gushing  tears. 

Thy  gentle  pilgrimage  is  o'er — 

Thy  little  race  is  run — 

Nor  wilt  thou  tempt  thy  mistress  more 

To  greet  the  dawning  sun  ; 

Or  chase  the  wild  mouse  from  its  nook, 

Or  sport  along  the  bubbling  brook. 

Yet  gay  thy  life,  and  calm  thy  death, 
And  often  in  these  bowers, — 
("When  we  resign  this  fleeting  breath 
Such  Epitaph  be  ours,) 
Thy  friends  shall  mark  thy  little  grave, 
And  call  thee  gentle,  true,  and  brave. 

10th  March,  1834. 
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LINES. 


"  Companion  of  my  bower, 
"  The  partner  of  mj  infancy." 

Bribe  of  Abydos. 


Our  paths  are  sundered — need  I  tell 
How  closer  yet  our  hearts  unite, 
How  here  thine  image  still  shall  dwell, 
In  fancy  more,  tho'  less  in  sight ; — 
Well  hast  thou  judged— these  sylvan  bowers, 
(Tho'  to  thy  heart  for  ever  dear,) 
This  quiet  life,  these  changeless  hours, 
Were  not  thy  spirit's  proper  sphere. 

Zeal,  hope,  and  energy  are  thine, 
The  mind  to  plan,  the  soul  to  dare, 
And  all  earth's  choicest  joys  combine, 
To  paint  thy  future  prospects  fair  ; — 
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No  fear  thy  friends  can  feel  for  thee, 
That  worldly  aims  thy  thoughts  should  fdl, 
They  know  thy  gentle  heart  will  be 
As  apt  for  Love  and  Friendship  still. 

And  ne'er  forget,  wherever  Fate 
Thy  steps  may  lead,  or  low,  or  high  ; 
Thy  joys  my  heart  will  still  elate, 
Thy  sorrows  bid  my  pleasures  fly  ; — 
I  care  not  how  Life's  waves  may  flow, 
How  rudely  tossed  my  bark  may  be, 
If  Heaven's  winds  still  kindly  blow 
And  waft  prosperity  to  thee. 
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GROOBY. 

Sweet  little  tranquil  lake, 
By  thy  sequestered  shore, 
My  hermitage  I'd  make 
When  crowds  can  charm  no  more 
All  seems  so  calm  within 
Thy  heech-embosomed  dell, 
As  if  the  world's  wild  din 
Thy  echoes  ne'er  could  swell. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  roved 
O'er  thy  close-shaven  green, 
Deeming  the  spot  I  loved 
Was  Nature's  loveliest  scene  ; 
I've  wandered  far  since  then 
Thro'  many  a  valley  fair, — 
But  yet  have  found  no  glen 
That  can  with  thine  compare ; 
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No  spot  where  summer's  flowers 
In  wilder  beauty  blow  ; 
No  hearth  in  wint'ry  hours 
Which  sheds  a  warmer  glow  ; 
No  lake  whose  waters  roll 
More  brightly  calm  and  clear  ; 
No  friends,  to  crown  the  whole, 
More  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 


ALBERT  COCKSHAW,    PRINTEH,   LEICESTER. 
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